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Slower, Safer, 


FOREWORD: In the June, 1950, issue of the “Shell Avia- 
tion News” there appeared on page 2 an article entitled 
“Slower, Safer, and Cheaper.” Things have reached the point 
in the aviation world where it is no longer the “wild blue 
yonder” type of thing that makes the headlines. It is the more 
conservative common sense notions that are really news. 

Too many people in the aviation industry, both in its mili- 
tary and commercial aspects, are running ahead of things 
realistic. Too many imagine they are Robert Fultons, the 
Wright Brothers, Marconis, Einsteins, and Buck Rogers, all 
rolled into one. We are flying through the supersonic barrier 
penetrating the upper stratosphere, higher and higher, and now 
we are actually talking about speeds of up to 1,800 miles an 
hour. It brings to mind the old refrain the doughboys 
used to sing in the Army years ago. It went something like 
this: “Well, I don’t know, it may be so, but it sounds so gosh 
darn queer” and so forth, and so on. The Korean war has 
doubtlessly proved that we have run ahead of ourselves with 
jets and supersonic fly-by-night notions, and have forgotten 
about the good old common work horse that could actually 
fly by night and hover over the doughboys on the ground and 
give them more honest-to-goodness protection and assistance. 

In other words, what we need in war is the same as we 
need on the air lines—more of the slower, safer and cheaper 
kind, and we will be able to give more real help to the real 
backbone of our armed fighting forces—the infantry, and real 
service to the air traveling public. 

And here are some words of wisdom delivered recently 
by Sir Frederick Handley Page before the Association Fran- 
caise des Ingenieurs et Techniciens de l Aeronautique: 

“It may well come as a surprise that anyone connected 
with aviation, the chief characteristic of which is high speed, 
should advocate a change in the emphasis that is to be put 
on the speed range—that attention must be given to an exten- 
sion of the lower end of the speed range . . . such an outlook 
is far from reactionary, but, on the contrary, is essential for 
the well-being of aviation in general, and civil aviation in 
particular. 

“To fly further, higher and faster are the aims which 
urge the aircraft designer to further progress. Of all, the lust 
for high speed is the most compelling. In order to achieve 
faster speeds, the designer has cut down parasitic drag and 
reduced to a minimum the exposed area of an aircraft. This 
has been done at the expense of minimum flying speeds which 
now are greatly in excess of those of 20 years ago. As a 
result, take-off and landing runs have increased greatly, and 
landing strips have been extended from about 3,000 feet to 
as much as 10,000 feet in order to ensure a maximum of 
safety during take-off and landing operations. 

“This policy has led to an astronomical rise in the cost 
of modern civil airports and to annual upkeep charges of in- 
ternational concern. Airport facilities have had to be extended 
to make possible present-day aviation on international trunk 
lines. Throughout the world, whether for civil or miltary air- 
craft, it has tacitly been assumed that an increase in landing 
speed, caused by increased wing-loading, could be tolerated 
and that, if necessary, runways would be lengthened suitably. 
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and Cheaper 


Prior to World War II, runways (and certainly most municipal 
airports) were grass-surfaced and seldom exceeded 3,000 feet 
in length. The recent war, with its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of air power, enabled vast structures of hard-core and 
concrete to come into being as runways. These would have 
been out of the question otherwise. 

“There is a limit, however, to big-runway policy. Few 
countries are able to afford the unlimited extension of many 
small runways, much less build new airports to modern stand- 
ards. For not only are they expensive in money, but also the 
amount of land immobilized is unjustifiable. An easement of 
airport landing-strip facilities would be welcomed, it is be- 
lieved, by everyone—including the poor taxpayer. 

“The operator should welcome lower landing and take-off 
speeds because they would provide additional safety. On days 
of poor visibility, the pilot of a slower aircraft would take 
fewer risks because, whilst his time for reaction to changing 
conditions is constant, the time interval to meet those emer- 
gencies is lengthened. If landing-runs are reduced, a greater 
number of emergency landing-grounds are available for use. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that with slower minimum 
flying speeds, there would be a reduction in the use of alterna- 
tive airports when weather conditions are bad. This would 
improve block speeds, reduce the amount of non-productive 
flying time and, in turn lead to better utilization of a fleet 
of aircraft. 

“Thus, without any increase in actual cruising speed, it 
is possible for the operator to achieve a higher block speed. 
This, after all, is what counts, especially as it leads to higher 
utilization. Airport authorities, too, are interested in the effects 
which slower flying speeds must have on airport costs and 
requirements.” 
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The Cover Pictures 


(TOP, LEFT INSET)—On June 25th, the 
Flyingest President of these United States 
boarded his plane in Washington and flew 
to Baltimore where he landed on the just- 
completed Baltimore’s new Friendship Air- 
port. This airport has a runway 200 feet 
wide, stretching out in length close to 2 miles 
or 9,450 feet, only 550 feet less than the 10,000 
feet ALPA recommended in January, 1944, for 
all airports. The Baltimore Friendship Air- 
port is constructed on a 3,200 acre plot—i 
times as large as the Washington Airport 
and 4 times the size of New York’s LaGuardia 
Field. 

(TOP)—The dedication crowd was _ esti- 
mated at 25,000 persons. They braved the 
boiling sun to hear President Truman offi- 
ciate at the dedication. It is the nation’s 
newest addition to its vast pattern of air- 
ports, sufficiently large and modern to serve 
not only one of its principal cities, Baltimore, 
but to add another priceless asset to national 
security by supplying snother airport on the 
east coast, capable of accommodating both 
today’s and tomorrow’s military planes. The 
dedication ceremonies consumed 2 hours, after 
which our flying President practiced what 
he preached by taking off for his home town, 
Independence, Missouri, for a well-earned 
week-end rest. 

(TOP, RIGHT INSET)—Here’s an air view 
of the Administration Building and Control 
Tower of Baltimore’s new Friendship Airport. 
This air view reflects the mammoth propor- 
tions of the Administration Building, the ad- 
jacent loading ramps and the well-designed 
and efficient appearing runway layout. It is 
a development of which the City of Baltimore 
can well be proud. 

(BOTTOM, RIGHT INSET)—The pictures 
on the upper part of the cover picture are in- 
dicative of a peaceful nation, struggling to 
develop itself for peaceful pursuits. On the 
lower half, is that same nation, fighting a 
war against aggression, ignorance, greed and 
a creeping strait jacket paralysis called 
communism. Here is Captain Raymond 
Schnilleff of Seattle, Washington, an Air 
Force fighter pilot, whose plane was attacked 
by communist red star aircraft over South 
Korea on June 27, 1950. The Captain doesn’t 
appear to be the type who will take things 
sitting down so he upped and returned the 
fire, and another Red hit the dirt. The Cap- 
tain said the attacking plane burst into 
flames and dropped from sight. Many more 
have dropped from sight in a like manner. 
This is believed to be the first ace-creating 
air battle over Korea. All we back home can 
add to the little episode is, Congratulations, 
Captain, give ’em both barrels. 

(BOTTOM)—tThere is nothing pretty about 
this picture. It isn’t attractive in any sense 
but if we stop to study it, we will have 
many things explained to us merely by look- 
ing at this Korean terrain, the endless 
jagged mountain peaks. Where would a plane 
make a landing? How do troops move on the 
ground? Obviously their movements are 
channeled through tortuous valleys sur- 
rounded on all sides by impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult mountainous terrain. 

(BOTTOM, LEFT INSET) — Not all Ko- 
reans have gone Moscow-berserk and become 
Bloody Joe’s puppets—not by a long shot. 
Colonel Lee Kun Suk, an intelligent, level- 
headed looking chap in the cockpit is a South 
Korean fighter pilot who flys side by side 
with the American Air Force fighter pilots. 
He was one of the first airmen to go aloft 
after the invasion in South Korea by the 
North Korean Reds. His first mission re- 
sulted in the destruction of an enemy tank. 
Soon thereafter the air defense was stepped 
up by the arrival of U. S. Air Force fighting 
planes and now communist planes are con- 
spicuots only by their absence. 


New DCA Field 
International Class 


A new airport for our nation’s capi- 
tal, “a terminal airport of the interna- 
tional class,” is another step closer 
with the recent approval by a House 
committee of a Senate-passed bill pro- 
viding for its construction. 

Some site in Virginia, within 30 min- 
utes by car from downtown Washing- 
ton, is likely for the proposed airport. 
if recommendations in the House com- 
mittee report are adhered to. Location 
will also be determined by factors of 
safety, traffic flow, and public conven- 
ience. The present National Airport, 
adjacent to Bolling and Anacostia air- 
ports. both military fields, has outlived 
much of its usefulness, and has been 
the scene of terrible air traffic tragedies 
and many near-misses during the past 
year or two. 
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The Flying Tigers Negotiate 


Se 






During the early days of World War II, the Flying Tigers wrote air fighting his- 
tory across the skies over China against great odds, and were led by one of the greatest 
of all Air Force Generals—General Claire Chennault. When the shooting war ended in 
August 1945, the Flying Tigers turned to more peaceful pursuits and organized the 
Flying Tiger Line. In the interim, the Company has gone through the usual growing 
pains with accompanying ups and downs, and on Feb. 15, 1950, the Flying Tigers 
became ALPA members. Here they are shown at ALPA Headquarters, drafting their 
first pilots’ Employment Agreement proposal which is presently in negotiations. Around 
the conference table (I. to r.) are: K. E. Henderson, Council 99, Newark; R. H. Martin, 
Council 98, Denver; G. R. Donahoe, Council 97, Burbank; H. M. Jones of ALPA’s 
Employment Agreement Department; C. N. Sayen, ALPA Executive Vice President, and 
S. A. Colvin, ALPA Council Coordinator. Oh yes, and lest we be accused of not being 
observing, the Flying Tigers are tops, including their selection of shirts that put even 
tiger skins to shame. Gorgeous, but really, aren’t they? 





A Life Is Saved, But Is It Legal? 





Within minutes after taking off from New York recently, Captain A. F. “Red” 
Foster of TWA Council 2, New York, came face to face with the legal entanglements 
of the Civil Air Regulations. His stewardess hurried into the cockpit and informed 
Foster that a woman passenger, Mrs. Mary Weir of Los Angeles, was extremely ill. 
Oxygen was administered but all seemed in vain. No pulse or indications of life were 
apparent. Captain Foster returned to the cockpit to bring the Connie back for an 
emergency landing, and Copilot Vernon Olson, also of TWA Council 2, left his seat 
to aid the stricken passenger. A radio call went forth for an inhalator and ambulance 
to be on the field when they landed. While the emergency landing was being made, 
Copilot Olson applied artificial respiration by breathing into her mouth and fanned 
into life the dull spark that still burned. The resourcefulness of Copilot Olson and 
the quick action of Captain Foster to return for an emergency landing were soon 
subjected to the “Is it legal” activities of the CAA. Apparently, the “prescribed action’”’ 
was for Foster to take a leisurely jaunt over the ocean to dump fuel prior to making 
the landing. Pictured here (l. to r.) are C. N. Sayen, Executive Vice President, A. F. 
Foster, M. H. Schy and F. H. Bennett, Headquarters attorneys, doing mental gymnastics 
and scouring the books in an effort to find a “legal” justification for Foster's quick 
thinking and prompt action in saving a passenger’s life. Captain Foster seems non- 
plussed by it all, and who wouldn’t be! 
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Shades of Icarus 








For July 1950— 
35 Days Negotiating 
16,200 Miles Travelled 


Reminiscent of the activities of Head- 
quarters during the early days of World 


cargo from the West Coast to Tokyo. We 
have information that a number of changes 
in conditions of employment of your pilots 
are being contemplated and, moreover, that 
the planned operation will involve a number 
of operating questions that should be made 
a matter of discussion, at the earliest possible 
time, between your company and its pilots, 
as represented by their representing organi- 
zation. 

“Obviously, there are a number of prob- 
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War II, are the the daily scenes taking lems that should be straightened out and put f 
: in writing so that misunderstandings can be I 

place at ALPA’s Employment Agreement prevented and so that everyone will have a 
Department. Air line pilots flying for clear-cut concept of what has been agreed t 
7 oe : to in accordance with the machinery of law t 
eight scheduled air lines again find them- which is available to us. ‘ . 
selves winging their way to a distant ecaiaiek eas te dae Fg rd pre , 
Korean battlefront carrying critical war as the representative of all your pilots and I 
ee se? Seatac Ts 
World War II, our Air Force immedi- employment and related matters under the t 

ately found it necessary to call upon the a of the Railway Labor Act, as 
air line pilots and scheduled air car- ae We shall be pleased to hear from you ; 
riers to assist them in today’s dike-plug- as to a time and place where such confer- . 
F . ences can best be held. An early response a 
ging operation. will be appreciated.”’ Si 
Until our logistic system of supplying Many of the air carriers have indi- 0 
an Army 7,000 miles away could be per- cated optimism respecting the length of n 

: : : fected, first contracts were granted by the Korean war. Headquarters does not 
He wears a pair of silvery wings—but he the Army to Pan American Airways, share this optimism and is following the Ww 
stays close to his rip cord. Looking like a Northwest Airlines, United Air Lines, wise course of planning for a long period a 
visitor from another planet, Leo Valentin, and the Flying Tiger Line—all sched- of hostilities. ALPA’s position respecting i aj 
French ear — his oe uled carriers. Eastern Air Lines, Capi- the .participation of the air line pilots . 

ba ‘ss he - os tint \ . on veel a. tal Airlines, American Airlines, TWA, in the Korean Pacific Air Lift job are 
ee: ate ste a, . gg ee Sy and Delta soon became a part of the set forth hereafter. ri 
rc as eam lt ee veam. (1) The air line pilots are flying all K 
swooped earthward. At an altitude of 900 Z . e : ir li F he K Paci j ti 
feet, he pulled the ripcord of his parachute. AS in World War II, immediate action air line equipment on t le Korean acific p 
He says he intends to keep practicing, hoping air lift was needed to transport men and Air Lift, that is in serviceable condition, ci 
to perfect his wings. materiel to our Army force. There was on a temporary basis. | ci 
no time for planning. No pattern of (2) ALPA is negotiating a supple- R 
action had been established. The need mental agreement, covering all of the | a 
‘ : for the establishment of supplemental conditions of employment, rules, rates H 
Toryism Breeds Communism agreements to cover this Korean Air of compensation, and other related mat- a 
The following is from an address by Lift was soon made evident, and on ters with each of the air line companies P. 
President William Green of the Amer- July 14, the following letter was sent participating in this operation. 
ican Federation of Labor, August 1, by ALPA’s President to all of the air (3) ALPA is insisting that all com- in 
1950, before the convention of the carriers participating in the Air Lift: panies that furnish equipment for this | co 
New York State Federation of Labor “During the past several days, word has operation, furnish sufficient pilots to | P 
at the Commodore Hotel: Pages ng at your company is plaaning operate such equipment. or 
Today, more than ever before, all ecaned contract *y Seinmneet perennnad at (4) All bidding and assignments will | on 
Americans must think as one, serve as a 
one and act as one. - 
In that spirit, I now appeal to the KOREAN WAR AIR LIFT HAULING rk 
reactionary forces in this country who _ te Pr. he * : Ge 
have been trying desperately since ; Ce 
the death of President Roosevelt to = R. 
wipe out all the good he accomplished co 
for the American people, to suspend Di 
their destructive drive for the duration. = 
To my mind, nothing is better cal- a 
culated to foster disunity and to divide ¥ 
America against itself than continua- ot 
tion of the Tory attack against the E. 
social and economic gains won by 
American labor. os 
Toryism breeds Communism. Bear ne 
in mind that Communism is not only a 
an external threat to our peace and $7: 
safety, but an internal danger as well. ] 
If the Communists can gain enough > on 
adherents in this country to start a 
successful revolution, Soviet Russia at 
would not have to take the risk of ~" 
making war against us. The Tories, ; win 
who profess to hate Communism so R. 
thoroughly. are playing into the Krem- Kn 
lin’s hands by the pursuit of a regres- De 
sive policy which, if successful, could we 
have no other result than to shatter - 
the confidence of American workers. eaeer . ee 3 —_— > 
America’s greatest strength in this This picture comes from a California air base, one of the springboards for the ing 
time of crisis is the loyalty of her Korean Pacific air lift. It was organized overnight and is now in full swing. Scenes am 
workers. That loyalty, in turn, de- like this were common in World War II when the air line pilots did the lion’s share agi 
pends upon the freedom of American of critical international overseas air lift flying. Their deeds were soon forgotten and litt 
workers. In the last war, free Amer- never recognized by the kiwis, mis-fits and hangers-on in the great game of flying. I 
ican workers demonstrated decisively After World War II these pitiful magpies lost no time in belittling air transportation “ 
that they could outproduce the slave and the military value of the air line pilots. How people can be so hypocritical and Cot 
labor of our enemies. They will prove still lay straight in bed is a challenge to common sense. Anyway when the bloody- cil 
the same truth all over again in any handed Reds marched across the 38th parallel in Korea, who again became the air pS 
eventuality that may come to pass, lift minutemen? The air line pilots. Recently, an official of the Government, higher We 
provided the freedom of American than all Generals, said, “The air line pilots are doing a splendid job—we are proud Mie 

labor is not destroyed. of them and it is appreciated.” That is the kind of job that the air line pilots will 

always do when the best interest of their country is at stake. 
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be on a temporary basis until regular, 
properly drafted bidding and assign- 
ment sections can be negotiated and in- 
cluded in the Pacific Air Lift supple- 
mental agreements covering these ques- 
tions. 

Our experience in World War II justi- 
fied the stand that has been taken and 
pin points the course we must follow in 
the present nasty little war started by 
the last of three viscious little dictators, 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin. Despite the 
additional load placed on Headquarters 
Employment Agreement Department by 
the institution of conferences to nego- 
tiate supplemental agreements, every 
effort is being made to carry forward 
expeditiously the regular negotiations 
and mediation conferences that have been 
scheduled. Following is a brief resume 
of employment agreement negotiation 
meetings conducted during July: 


TWA—On July 5 and 6, pilot conferees met 
with company representatives in Kansas City, 
to conduct the fourth series of conferences on 
the employment agreement amendment. No 
appreciable results were obtained during the 
second day conferences and the meeting re- 
cessed at the request of the company. 

Representing Headquarters was Karl J. Ul- 
rich. Pilot conferees present were N. G. Car- 
per, Jr., Council No. 3, Kansas City; D. B. 
Kuhn, Council No. 4, Los Angeles; F. L. Aus- 
tin, Council No. 24, Intl.; D. J. Smith, Coun- 
cil No. 25, Chicago; K. M. Ruppenthal, Coun- 
cil No. 69, San Francisco; G. E. Drew, Coun- 
cil No. 41, Boston; L. L. Ashcraft, Council 
No. 84, Detroit. Copilot representatives were 
R. W. Ruble, Council No. 24, Intl., and A. J. 
Murphy, Council No. 4, Los Angeles. The 
company was represented by Messrs. D. W. 
Harris, Director of Industrial Relations; 
Frank E. Busch, Gen. Oper, Mgr.; P. S. Fred- 
erickson, Dir. Fit. Oper.; C. E. York, Mgr. 
Payroll; and J. Giraurd, lawyer. 

On July 26, the first series of conferences 
were held with TWA, respecting implement- 
ing the Korean air lift ye er Of major 
concern was the matter of determining which 
pilots would go with Northwest Airlines in 
the air lift operation. The company insisted 
on having the prerogative of assigning pilots 
to this operation without regard for system 
seniority. Another meeting was scheduled for 
early August. 

Representing Headquarters was Karl J. Ul- 
rich. Pilot conferees were N. G. Carper, Jr., 
Council No. 3, Kansas City; D. B. Kuhn, 
Council No. 4, Los Angeles; F. L. Austin, 
Council No. 24, Intl. Copilot conferees were 
R. W. Ruble, Council No. 24, Intl., and A. J. 
Murphy, Council No. 4, Los Angeles. The 
company representatives were D. W. Harris, 
Director of Industrial Relations; Frank E. 
Busch, Gen. Oper. Mgr.; P. S. Frederickson, 
Dir. Fit. Oper. 

AOA—A one-day meeting was held on July 
3 in New York, attended by Howard M. Jones 
of ALPA’s Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, Brant W. Phillips of Council 29, and 
E. G. Hamilton, Assistant Director of Labor 
Relations. 

On July 18, a mediated amendment was 
signed with AOA, culminating two years of 
negotiation and mediation efforts, and re- 
sulted in a new copilot scale, ranging up to 
$714.50 for the Constellation copilots and 
$740.00 for Boeing 377 copilots. 

NATIONAL—The first series of negotiations 
on the newly opened 1950 employment agree- 
ment amendment was held in Miami on July 
5, 6, and 7. Considerable progress was made 
at this conference and further meetings are 
being scheduled. 

Howard M. Jones represented Headquar- 
ters. Pilot conferees were J. D. Roper and 

J. Rohan, Council No. 73, Miami; R. J. 

Knox, Council No. 8, Jacksonville. Copilot 
conferee was E. S. Smith, Jr., Council No. 8, 
Jacksonville. The company representatives 
were J. M. Rosenthal, Director of Labor Re- 
lations, and L. W. Dymond, Asst. to Oper. 
Manager. 
_ DELTA—On July 11 and 12, a second meet- 
ing was conducted in Atlanta to negotiate an 
amendment to the Delta pilots’ employment 
agreement. Since the company’s chief nego- 
tiator was not able to attend this meeting, 
little was accomplished. 

Howard M. Jones represented Headquar- 
ters. The pilot conferees were J. H. Bondu- 
rant, Council No. 71, Miami; F. Addison, 
Council No. 44, Atlanta; M. K. Vernon, Coun- 
cil No. 47, Ft. Worth; H. G. Farnsworth, 
Council No. 48, Chicago. Copilot conferees 
were V. E. Pruitt, Jr., Council No. 47, Ft. 
Worth, and A. C. Bonner, Council No. 71, 
Miami. Representing the company were T. P. 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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FIRST WOUNDED COME HOME 





On July 24, an Air Force C-54 landed at Fairfield-Suisun Air Force Base in 
California bearing a cargo of 8 Americans wounded in the Korean war. Here is a 
general view of the interior of the plane, showing the wounded, medical attendants, 
and flight personnel. The wounded are awaiting deplaning in the good old U.S.A. 





The ‘Free-Rider's' Psalm 


(The following parody, taken from “The Railway Clerk’ of April 1, 1950, 
and patterned after the 23rd Psalm, reflects so well the ALPA opinion of the glib 
and selfish parasite who reaps all the benefits of the organization without joining.) 
The dues paying member is my shepherd. | shall not want. 

He provideth me with rest days and vacations, so that | may lie down in green pastures, 
beside the still waters. , 

He restoreth my back pay. 

He guideth my welfare without cost to me. | stray in the paths of the unrighteous—for my 
money's sake. 

Yea, though | alibi, and pay no dues from generation to generation, | fear no evil, for he 
pays my way and protects me. 

The working conditions, which he provides—they comfort me. 

He prepareth a table before me—called the payroll—in the presence of all who would 
condemn me, at his own expense. 

He anointeth my head with oil of seniority, the eight hour day, the forty hour week. And 
my cup runneth over with ingratitude. 

Surely his goodness and loving kindness shall follow me all the days of my life—without 
cost to me. 


| shall dwell in his house forever. AND ALLOW HIM TO PAY THE BILL. 











Heading West 


The USS carrier Boxer sailed 
from San Francisco with a full 
load of fighting planes destined 
for action in the far east. The 
deck load is made up of Jets 
and Mustangs. The mobility of 
aircraft carriers enables these 
floating landing strips to be 
moved in close to the fighting 
where needed most, and without 
danger of being over-run by 
tanks or infantry. Many are of 
the opinion that the junking of 
the super carrier U. S. United 
States by Secretary of Navy 
Matthews was not a smart move 
when made on April 23, 1949, 
and since that time it has been 
proved even less smart. In 
peacetime this would be just 
another picture. Now with war 
clouds everywhere, it is really 
a beautiful photograph and 
pleasantly reassuring. Let's 
keep them coming—a lot more 
of the same. 
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Rain and more rain has retarded the work 
schedule on ALPA’s new Headquerters build- 
ing. The tropical deluges that have occurred 
in the Chicago area ever since the beginning 
of the construction work on July 11, 1949, 
has afforded every known type of construc- 
tion handicap. Not until midsummer did the 
rains cease sufficiently to permit the various 
crafts and classes of workmen to carry forth 
their assigned building jobs on schedule. 
When the steel was completed, a decision on 
whether or not an extra coat of paint would 
be a good investment had to be made. The 
estimated cost, $1,500, isn’t a small bill. The 
“Old Man” said: ‘‘We will paint the steel 
framework of the building and be on the 
safe side; besides I think we are going to 
have a lot of rain.’ 


What has happened since has many times 
over justified the cost. Had the steel in the 
building not been well covered with rust- 
proof paint, the costly framework would have 
been a mass of destructive rust before the 
building could possibly have been closed in. 
Now the problem is licked. The outer walls 
and the roof are completed. The window 
frames are in and the next job is glazing. The 
pictures on this page reflect more simultane- 
ous activity than at any time since the first 
shovelful of dirt was turned on April 28, 1949. 


PHOTO A—The stone setters lay the cop- 
ing. The pieces are massive—approximately 
9 feet long, 12 inches wide and 7 inches high 
—cut out of solid Mankato stone to match 
the other trim in the building. There is no 
building in the world that has a coping of 
this design. It is special in every respect. 
It is substantial and monumental in appear- 
ance. 


PHOTO B—The machine room of the ALPA 
building is complete. It is described by ex- 
perienced engineers and craftsmen as being 
one of the best arranged and nicest appear- 
ing they have ever seen. It occupies approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the floor space of the 
basement of the building. It is a maze of 


UILDING PROGRESS 


pumps, pipes, electrical fixtures, automatic 


controls, compressors, condensers, heating and 


cooling equipment of every kind and char- 
acter necess:ry to complete the operational 
complement of a modern building. Every part 
and piece was carefully inspected before in- 
stallation, during installation, and before 
final acceptance. It is well worth a trip to 
the building just to see this modern feature 
of up-to-date building construction. 


PHOTO C—Another picture of the Mankato 
coping being lowered into place. The ac- 
curacy of the stone setters is uncanny. One 


would think that this craft is crude, roughe 


and careless. The reverse is true. They work 
to very close tolerances and interpret the 
architect’s blueprint with flawless accuracy. 


PHOTO D—The windows in ALPA’s build- 
ing are of the very latest design. Their tech- 
nical designation and description is ‘‘Insu- 
lated Bondermetic Seal Thermopane.”’ It is 
a double glass pattern manufactured by pat- 
ent machinery which leaves a vacuum be- 
tween the finished panes to keep out the cold 
in the winter and the heat in the summer, 
and last but not least, to kill street and air- 
plane noise. The building has no dark place 
and is fitted with continuous lines of win- 
dows, three times completely around the 
building. The over-all construction pattern 
is simple. The window frames are bolted at 
the top and bottom as are all other parts of 
the construction, and the glazing is done later. 


PHOTO E—When we walk into a modern 
building and switch on the lights, we fail to 
realize the extensive job of layout installa- 
tion and painstaking care and correctness 
with which electrical equipment must be in- 
stalled. The lighting in ALPA’s building 
will be ultra-modern with fluorescent fixtures 
—even down to the switches which will be 
silent mercury break flush tumbler type 
switches. The cost factor between a poor 
lighting layout and a good lighting layout, 
modern or out-moded equipment is infinitesi- 
mal. The difference lies in good planning, 
searching for the right fittings and fixtures, 
and the hundreds and hundreds of integral 
parts that go into the lighting layout of an 
up-to-date structure. 

The electrical fixtures and steel spiders of 
framework in ALPA’s building are all of 
special design. Even the hangers for the 
over-head lights are not just fastened te the 
plaster as is normally the case. They are 
carried through and anchored on cross pipes 
that are, in turn, fastened securely to the 
steel framework, not by means of cheap bal- 
ing wire, the usual method, but everything 
is tied down with ‘‘Wrap-Lock”’ straps as 
used in aircraft assembly. There will be no 
electrical mzintenance cost in ALPA’s build- 
ing. When it is complete, it will be fool- 
proof for the life of the structure. 


PHOTO F—Here’s a new trade working on 
the building—Ornamental Iron Workers. They 
put in all the frames for the doors, all the 
stairs, all the railings, and the iron and alu- 
minum trim of the special window frames. 
Their work must be completely accurate or 
the expensive doors, hinges, actuating de- 
vices - all other prefabricated parts will 
not fit. 


PHOTO G—This is the center stair well on 
the upper floor. The ducts and the partially 
completed air conditioning network, dampers 
and supplemental toggle and the maze of 
steel is where the two upper lavatories will 
be located when completed. The planning 
and construction of this part of the building 
is a maze of close tolerances and accurate 
planning. 


PHOTO H—There is an amazing amount of 


steel framework in a modern structure such 
as ALPA’s Headquarters building. As in all 
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35 Days—16,200 Miles 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 1) 


Ball, Chief Pilot; M. D. Kochman, Director 
of Properties; and R. H. Wharton, Jr., Per- 
sonnel Director. 

FRONTIER — Representatives of Frontier 
Air Lines met with ALPA representatives and 
pilot conferees on July 12, 13, and 14, cul- 
minating in both parties agreeing to all sec- 
tions of the proposed agreement. Preliminary 
discussions respecting the new proposals had 
been begun earlier with Monarch Air Lines 
and Challenger Airlines. The new agreement 
when signed will cover all pilots employed by 
the newly formed Frontier Air Lines. 

Karl J. Ulrich represented Headquarters. 
Pilot conferees were A. L. Ashworth, W. E. 
Hayes, and F. M. Hart, Council No. 77, Den- 
ver; R, J. Nicholson and A. R. Hall, Jr., 
Council No. 86, Salt Lake. Copilot conferee 
was D. S. Cannon, Council No. 86, Salt Lake. 
The company representatives were H. S. 
Darr, President; C. A. Myhre, Treasurer; 
M. Barnard, Exec. Vice-President; R: M. Wil- 
son, Vice-President of Oper.; and Don Duff, 
Vice-President of Traffic. 

MID-WEST—The first series of negotiations 
were held on July 14 and 15 at Omaha, Neb- 
raska, and substantially all portions of the 
proposed agreement were agreed to and the 
company further agreed to drop its request 
for a waiver of the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act respecting pilot pay mini- 
mums under Decision 

Jack Christie was Headquarters’ representa- 
tive. Pilot conferees were Robert E. Ward, 
Wayne Van Metre, and Everett J. Taylor. The 
company representative was F. D. Anderson, 
President 

COLONIAL — First series of negotiations 
were held in New York on July 24-28. Agree- 
ment was reached on two major issues and 
some progress made on other issues, but fur- 
ther conferences are scheduled to be held 
prior to signing another agreement. 

Headquarters’ representative was Howard 
M. Jones. Pilot conferees were S. C. Barnitt, 
Jr., H. W. Huston, and F. D. Smith. Copilot 
conferee was J. H. O'Neill. The company 
representatives were B. T. Dykes, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Oper., and R. Janas, Chief Pilot. 

EAL—The Korean air lift situation became 
the center of activity in Miami on July 27 
and 28 when a first series of conferences was 
held. Practically all sections of a proposed 
supplemental agreement were agreed to ex- 
cept for a number of pay items. Conferences 
were scheduled to resume in August. 

Karl J. Ulrich represented Headquarters. 
Pilot conferees were J. E. Wood, Council No. 
18, Miami, and Sterling Camden, Jr., Council 
No. 51, New York. Copilot conferees were 
P. J. Quigley, Council No. 51, New York; 
R. M. Tedlock, Council No. 18, Miami; C. F. 
Hamner, Council No. 96, Houston. The com- 
pany representative was S. L. Shannon, Vice- 
President of Oper. 

NWA—A meeting was held July 24 through 
the 28 for the dual purpose of beginning ne- 
gotiations on the proposed amendment to the 
Northwest Airlines pilots’ employment agree- 
ment and to initiate discussions respecting 
the problems engendered by the Korean air 
lift. This conference was purely exploratory 
in nature. 

Jack C. Christie represented Headquarters. 
The pilot conferees were C. L. Smith, Dick 
3arton, G. Kruse, and Jack Galt, Council No. 
1, Eastern; R. Helm, Council No. 54, Western. 
Copilot representative was A. Linville, 
Council No. 54, Western. The company rep- 
resentatives were Mal Freeberg, Oper. Exec. ; 
Norris Jackson, Dir, of Oper.; and Dudley 
Cox, Dir. of Flight. 

BRANIFF—A meeting was held in Dallas, 
Texas, on July 31-August 2 to conduct the 
second series of conferences with the com- 
pany on the proposed employment agreement 
amendment. Exploratory probes on the com- 
pany’s possible participation in the Korean 
air lift were also made. 

Jack C. Christie was Headquarters’ repre- 
sentative. Pilot conferees were J. A. Berke, 
W. W. Betts, C. T. Raines, and T. A. Shaw, 





Building Accelerated 


modern steel structures, rivets are largely 
replaced by electrical arc welding—a process 
of knits, sealed together with a minimum of 
heat content, therefore preventing warping 
and deterioration of metal. 

PHOTO I—And without being cynical and 
facetious, here’s another reason why ALPA 
needed a new Headquarters building. Chi- 
cago’s 1950 monsoon caused scenes like this 
around ALPA’s present Headquarters. The 
bucket on the girl’s desk is catching the 
rain that flooded the roof. 

PHOTO J—The building construction men 
have named him “Old Hawkeye.” They say, 
you had better do it right the first time be- 
cause if you don’t the first time, he will just 
make you pull it out anyway and do it over. 
Here it looks as if the “eye” is trying to make 
up his mind whether to pass a recently com- 
pleted job or to give it the down gear thumb 
treatment, 


JuLy, 1950 


Margaret Learns 


On July 27, 1950, Miss Margaret Truman christened the first of Capital Air- 


About the Gadgets 









lines’ new fleet of Constellations at Washington National Airport. She named the 
plane the “United States.”’ Margaret proved a charming subject for the photographers 
as she pulled the ripcord, releasing rose petals and a flock of pure white doves. 
With a touch of sarcasm the reporters remarked “and the doves refused to fly.” A 
beautiful setting indeed. Who could be responsible for this unusual idea—rose petals 
and white doves? Could it be our own rough and ready long time friend, Slim Car- 
michael, who climbed with the greatest of ease from the “left side” to the President’s 
chair, and what’s more is doing a real job of it. (Inset) The President’s charming 
only child is shown here in the cockpit of the plane with the Acting Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Oswald Ryan. The air line pilots hope that the Honorable 
Mr. Ryan explained to the President’s daughter that there are nearly 500 of these 
do-jiggers strung around in the place of employment of today’s air line pilots, and 
that the place to get the real low-down on what it is all about is in the place where 
he is actually sitting—the cockpit of one of our modern air liners. 





Council No. 42. Copilot conferees were W. W. 
Garbett and C. W. Brannon, Council No. 42. 
The company representatives were D. Hughes, 
Jr., Chief Pilot; A. H. Stanton, Dir. of Per- 
sonnel; and Ray Shrader, Vice-President of 
Oper. 

AMERICAN—On July 17, President Behncke 
traveled to New York to attend mediation 
conferences which were to be held July 18 
through 20. The company’s failure to alter 
its position respecting certain sections of the 
proposed amendment forced the conference to 
— off without any accomplishment of 
note. 

Pilot conferees were W. M. Cary, Council 
No. 22, New York; W. N. Allison, Council No. 
62, Tulsa; S. E. Pangburn, Council No. 6, 
Boston; and H. V. Woodall, Council No. 19, 
Fort Worth. Copilot conferees were F. A. 
Spencer and F. J. Schwartz, Council No. 39, 
Chicago, and J. Richard Lyons, Council No. 
22, New York. The company By mat 
were W. W. Braznell, Dir. of ight Opera- 
tions, and Edward G. Hamilton, Asst. Dir. of 
Labor Relations. 

In addition to this mediation conference at 
which the —— of drafting an apropos 
supplemental agreement covering the air lift 
operation was brought up, a prior meeting 
with the company had been held on July 12 
in New York, solely for the “_-¥ of dis- 
cussing the air lift operation. he attitude 
of definite unwillingness to negotiate a sup- 
plemental agreement prevented the accom- 
plishment of any productive result at this 
meeting—another abrupt AA attitudg reversal. 


UNITED—A brief conference was held at 
Headquarters on July 6 with U. S. Mediator 
John F. Murray. Pilot conferees present were 
R. W. Catlin, Council No. 12, Chicago, and 
A. W. Knox, Council No. 57, Los Angeles. 
Also present were J. C. Christie and C. N. 
Sayen of Headquarters. 

At this meeting, it was decided that media- 
tion conferences with the carrier would re- 
sume on July 10. Request by the carrier for 
postmonement was granted by the National 
Mediation Board. 

On July 19, Captain W. E. Fallon, UAL 
Master Chairman, and Captain W. R. Catlin, 
accompanied by Jack Christie of Headquar- 
ters met with R. F. Ahrens, Vice-President 
of Personnel for the purpose of initiating 
probes on UAL’s participation in the Korean 
air lift. At this meeting, it was agreed that 
action on a supplemental agreement would be 
withheld until such time as all the details of 
UAL’s air lift agreement with the Air Force 
could be ascertained. 

Everything considered, July was a busy 





month for ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Department with a total of 35 days spent at 
conference tables, and a total of 16,200 miles 
covered by ALPA negotiators. 





Thanks To You, U.S.A. 





Nine-year-old Greek orphan George 
Gorjias walks proudly with Stewardess 
Willie Oullet to the plane that will take 
him home. He lost both his legs when 
he was run down by a German truck in 
World War II. George was brought to 
New York for free rehabilitation by the 
Foster Parents Plan for War Children. 
Though he lost both his legs at the age 
of two and didn’t remember how to walk 
—but he walks again on artificial limbs. 
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_ FROM MacARTHUR—A WELCOME 







‘ 


The one being welcomed is John Foster Dulles, Special Consultant to the Presi- 
dent and the State Department on foreign affairs. According to reports, among other 
things, Mr. Dulles was in Japan to probe the possibilities of a peace treaty with 
Japan. On that point, Mr. Dulles, public opinion is as follows: “It is a nice idea but 


better put it off for a little while.” 





Apropos Indeed 
“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.” 


WINS POWDER PUFF DERBY 











And here’s a combination that is 
really unusual. She is a combination 
air line hostess and flight instructor. 
There’s nothing unusual about her being 
pretty as hostesses are noted for this 
quality. Betty Haas comes from Scars- 
dale, New York. She is waving from the 
cockpit of her plane after landing at 
West Palm Beach, copping the “Pow- 
der Puff” derby. Her elapsed time, from 
Montreal, Canada, to West Palm Beach, 
Florida—10 hours, 43 minutes, and 42 
seconds. The distance —1,400 miles. 
Nice going, Betty. Congratulations for 
a real job of flying. 
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ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 
Report of June 30, 1950 


BALANCE SHEET 





Assets 

June 1950 

NR een meme 
ME ad sas. SU eens open CARE Hi 37,634.20 
ai aes RES 64. a Vs bcain ck, Uae dversis, ccna mes 106,776.57 
Federal Savings & Loan.............. 30,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures............... 2,768.62 
Prepaid Expense & Misc.............. 287.52 
EN ahwacn etme asaeeul.caa $329,314.15 

Liabilities 

RO Cre CR EL ee $322,710.84 
Reserve for Bad Loans............... 1,597.60 
a nn re 891.66 
a aR ae ee ee 4,114.05 
MD Slat cate axieinsicn<aanes bas $329,314.15 


STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 
(Year to Date 1950) 


Income ; 

Year to 

Date 1950 

SNES RO oe asa  pck see diowants $7,273.52 

Investment Income...............se0+5 455.72 

SE I a vib ceiei es cone sacmenensee 13.95 

ME, oSiciceh cnsaavrs cus eda catace $7,743.19 

Expenses 
IS Gis gnc k cians bwienicslesed $ 383.12 
Educational Expense.................+. 57.53 
SS eer er ere ; 

ALPA Reimbursement................. 2,200.00 

RISER Pryor eer 307.62 

Re ree ree 245.11 

, RR i eer rn eae ee $3,629.14 

RAs re See Ca $4,114.05 

Statistical Information 

June 1950 

Number of Members................. 1,471 

Number of Potential Members....... 8,620 
Loans Made Since Organization 

RUNNY SUR aha Atis siren cron. 05.6 <0 690 
Loans Made Since Organization 

CED edie pscdcedvcceant sees $342,218.72 


ALPA FCU as of today has 1,553 members. 
Its growth and benefits are phenomenal. 
The quick way to become a member is to 
write to Headquarters and enclose 25 cents 
for the membership fee and $5.00 for one 
share in the Credit Union and thereby be- 
come eligible for economic loans to buy 
that new car or establish a systematic 
savings plan. 


Join ALPA FCU NOW 
The goal—“Every ALPA member an 
ALPA FCU member.” 








TEN YEARS AGO 


Rolling the clock back ten years re- 
veals an amazing parallel in our na- 
tion’s history. The following headline 
and quoted paragraph are from the 
July, 1940 issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT: 

“NATIONAL DEFENSE HOLDS SPOTLIGHT 


TEN YEARS AGO—“The European 
war continues to hold the center of 
interest in Washington. Legislation not 
bearing on national defense is at a 
standstill while all efforts are directed 
to such matters as universal conscrip- 
tion of men and machines and the call- 
ing to immediate active duty of the 
National Guard and the organized Re- 
serves.” 

TODAY—Another hemisphere is the 
scene of bloody battle—Korea. Once 
again legislation in Washington is at 
a virtual standstill except for matters 
of national defense, and once again 
our nation’s Reserves and National 
Guard units have been called to active 
duty to stem the advancing Reds until 
sufficient men and material can be 
poured into the Korean conflict. 

And, as in 1940, the air line pilots 
have once again been called to pro- 
vide the necessary supplementing na- 
tional defense air lift with which to 
support our fighting troops until our 
water transport facilities can be 
activated for this task. 

* * * 


The July, 1940, issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT carried the following 
headline: 

“TEN AGREEMENTS NOW COMPLETED 


“The all-important task of negotiat- 
ing employment agreements is forging 
ahead in all quarters. Since the last 
AIR LINE PILOT went to press, three 
additional agreements have been com- 
pleted with the following companies: 
Canadian Colonial, Continental, and 
Boston-Maine. 

“All arguments were cut to a mini- 
mum and the conferees representing 
the companies and the pilots quickly 
agreed on all of the questions involved. 

Completion of these agreements 
brought the total number of signed 
contracts to ten.” 

Since July, 1940, just ten short 
years, there have been 252 additional 
agreements, letters of understanding, 
and supplemental agreements signed 
—an impressive number to add to 
those first ten. And, during the ten 
years since July, 1940, 25 additional 
System Board of Adjustment agree- 
ments have been signed to augment 
the 10 adjustment board agreements 
signed concurrently with the first 10 
employment agreements up through 
July, 1940. Yes an impressive total of 
297 agreements, negotiated under in- 
creasingly difficult circumstances. To- 
day, our negotiators in too many in- 
stances find themselves negotiating 
with yes men and so called labor rela- 
tions directors, etc., etc., feebly but 
endlessly attempting to inject confu- 
sion-creating technicalities and wholly 
ignorant of operational and working 
condition problems—a_ practice not 
productive of anything but bad and 
costly labor relations. 
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WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





Starting September 15, air line planes 
requisitioned from the air lines for the 
Pacific Air Lift will be returned to 
civilian use. This announcement was 
made by Major General Laurence S. 
Kuter, Commander of the Military Air 
Transport Service on August 28, 1950. 
Unless unexpected demands are placed 
on the air lift required for the Korean 
United Nations police action, the entire 
66 planes under contract from the air 
lines by MATS will all be returned not 
later than January 1, 1951. 


Figures released by General Kuter 
since the Korean emergency, which be- 
gan on June 25, show that the civilian 
contract operation has greatly exceeded 
the tonnage expected. This was at- 
tributed to the fact that contract flight 
crews were of sufficient numbers to ob- 
tain high utilization of aircraft which 
ran as high as 12% hours a day; while 
MATS, due to an initial shortage of 
personnel at the outbreak of the Korean 
emergency, was limited to an authorized 
2% hours daily utilization per plane, 
mostly in training flights. 


General Kuter was high in praise of 
the immediate and efficient response of 
the civil air line transportation to the 
emergency, and labelled it as a definite 
“auxiliary of the National Defense.” 


In addition to the Korean crisis, 
MATS has continued to support other 
military operations including those of 
the strategic air command; however, 
some 40 additional transport planes were 
immediately diverted from other MATS 
operations to the Pacific Air Lift... 
an increase of about 70 per cent of the 
assigned MATS transport strength at the 
outbreak. MATS has also maintained 
its world-wide weather communications 
and rescue services at peak efficiency. 
Thus, the fleet of about 60 four- 
engine transport airplanes operating in 
the Pacific prior to the emergency on 
June 25, has been expanded as of Sep- 
tember 1, to an approximate total of 
250 on regular flights to the Far East, 
with supplementing MATS C-74 and 
C-97 planes operating between the 
United States depots and Hawaii. 


Prior to the emergency, about 70 
tons of air lift per month were going to 
Japan. Today nearly 100 tons of high 
priority personnel and cargo are reach- 
ing the area ... daily, with the ton- 
nage increasing rapidly. 


The high priority cargo consists 
mainly of blood plasma, medical sup- 
plies, rockets, 30 caliber ammunition, 
tank parts, machine gun mounts, radio 
batteries, machine parts, Navy charts, 
and aircraft parts. 

Half of the now 100 tons of daily air 
lift is being transported by civilian con- 
tract transports while the other half is 
carried in about 175 MATS carriers. 


By September 15, reserve personnel 
is expected to be on hand to handle the 


Jury, 1950 


increasing needs of military transport. 
Based on this estimate, civilian aircraft 
will be returned according to the indi- 
vidual needs of air carriers and the 
present cost to the government. 


The first civilian air line airplane de- 
parted from the United States for Tokyo 
eight days after the Korean emergency 

.. or on July 3. A breakdown of the 66 
planes obtained by contract from civilian 
air lines shows that 40 were obtained 
from scheduled and 26 from non-sched- 
uled air lines: 

PAA—10, 2 Boeing’s and 8 DC-4’s, Ameri- 
can—7, American Overseas—l, Capital—2, 
Eastern—4, Northwest—3, National—1, TWA— 
4, Delta—i, Braniff—1, United—6, Seaboard 
and Western—4, The Flying Tiger Line—6, 
Transocean—7, Overseas-National—5, Alaska— 
3, and California-Eastern—1. 

All are DC-4’s with the exception of the 
three Boeing Stratocruisers. 


Oddly enough, the first American air- 
craft lost by enemy action since the end 
of World War II was a MATS transport. 
It was lost when strafed at Kimpo Air- 
field, Korea, on June 25. 


Expansion of MATS military person- 
nel was for a time handicapped by a 
serious shortage of navigators. At pres- 
ent, officers in this classification are be- 
ing ordered to active duty regardless 
of personal consent. 


The foregoing is a fine report, but the 
AIR LINE PILOT wagers that we will 
learn as little from the Korean War as 
we did from World War II, and forget 
it just as fast. We wager that the CAB 
and the air lines represented by the ATA 
will be just as indifferent respecting the 
furloughing of highly trained and indis- 
pensible air line pilots, navigators, flight 
engineers, and flight radio operators, as 
they were during the interim period since 
the end of World War II. Why—that is 
a good question for the public to ask 
of the CAB, the ATA, and the air car- 
riers that their tax dollars built. 





Winging away from their peacetime 
jobs and lives, former wartime Royal Air 
Force Aces fly jet Vampires in formation 
during the July 7 and 8 RAF aerial dis- 
play. They keep their fingers in by 
weekend flying and manning a complete 
group of auxiliary squadrons, 20 in 
number. 





Joe Noonan Dies 


J. Joseph Noonan, age sixty-one, vet- 
eran mediator of the National Media- 
tion Board, passed away at Richmond. 
Indiana, on June 20, 1950, after an 
illness of several months. 

A one-time river pilot, Joe Noonan 
later rose to an official capacity in the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion and the Licensed Tugmen’s Pro- 
tective Association, and was one of 
the original members of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board for the 
Fourth Division. 

ALPA will always recall his effective 
mediatory efforts in the post-war nego- 
tiations on United Air Lines and Amer- 
ican Airlines, both culminating in 
signed agreements. 

In commenting upon his death, Sec- 
retary Bickers of the NMB stated “we 
considered Joe Noonan one of our top- 
flight mediators and his passing is not 
only a great personal loss to his asso- 
ciates but a distinct loss to our or- 
ganization.” 











Here’s What We Need More Of 


, / 
Since World War II we have {7 Jf 


heard much about the United 
Nations built on good inten- 
tions already sprawling in their 
own ruins. Why? Imagine 
Bloody Joe making an honest 
effort at anything anytime. It 
just isn’t in the cards. During 
our time and the time of our 
children, there will be no peace 
on earth. We may as well face 
it and the picture is a good il- 
lustration. Experienced techni- 
cians along the assembly line 
at the Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration are again working 
against time to turn out needed 
F-94 all-weather fighter planes 
for the Air Force, urgently 
needed at the Korean battle 
front. These speedy jets are 
equipped with radar, and are a 
modified version of the F-80’s 


now in action in Korea. 
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HELICOPTER PILOTS JOIN ALPA 


Pictured here are the hel- 
icopter pilots of the Los 
Angeles Airways (I. to r.) 
Capt. John DeBlauw, Coun- 
cil Chairman, and Capt. 
Howard Higgins, Vice-Chair- 
man. Solid looking citizens, 
what? It is a general as- 
sumption that the charter of 
the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion covers only air line pi- 
lots. This is not true. ALPA’s 
charter covers all heavier- 
than-air and lighter-than-air 
pilots, and the helicopter 
pilots are definitely heavier- 
than-air pilots. If you don’t 
think so, take a ride in one 
and see what holds them up 
and you will become con- 
vinced they are not lighter- 
than-air so they must be 
heavier-than-air. The heli- 
copter pilots in the employ 
of Los Angeles Airways all 
joined ALPA on July 1, 
1950. This was a history- 
making event. Truly a first. 
Their council is No. 105. 
All future “10 Years Ago”’ 
and “20 Years Ago” column 
editors, please-take note. 


--"AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE" 


In the annual financial report issued cial aid authorized under the Marshall 

to the stockholders by Pan American Air- Pisa.” ; : 

ways for 1949, Pan American Airways On another page in this report, Pan 

paints the following glowing picture of American Airways has this to say: 

itself as a defender of the country: “Our country’s merchant air fleet is a 
“During the war, over half of the vital second line of national defense. 








military services assigned by our Gov- met our moschent marine ts to the 
ernment to the air transport industry 
were entrusted to your System. In these 
critical days of cold war, your Company 
remains, more than ever, a vital second 
line of National Defense. It continues 
to play an important role in reviving 
world commerce and in conveying tour- 
ist dollars abroad to supplement finan- 


Navy, our civil air transport is to air- 
power. 


‘“‘Deputy Secretary of Defense Stephen 
Early recently testified that ‘. .. a very 
real deficit exists between our present 
peacetime capacity and the airlift we 
would require in wartime.’ It is well 
to remember that every civilian airliner 





CAPTAIN McKEE COLLECTS CARS 


There are all kinds of collectors, connoisseurs and hobbiests. Speaking of some- 
thing new and different, here’s an air line pilot, NWA Captain H. H. McKee, who has 
a hobby of collecting old cars. He is shown seated in a mighty snappy number—a 
$28,500 yellow and black Dusenberg once owned by the colorful Evelyn Walsh McLean, 
the late Washington publisher, who died in 1947. In the background is a Northwest 
Airlines Stratocruiser. It occurs to the Editor that it would be a mighty interesting 
feature for the AIR LINE PILOT to run something each month on air line pilots’ 
hobbies. How about sending in some pictures and accompanying material, and we 
will get started in the next issue. 


“ORTHWes, 
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now flying is one that would not have 
to be built in time of emergency. 


“Pan American operates the greatest 
intercontinental merchant air fleet in 
the world.’’ 


We wish we could stop with the above 
statements and think likewise. However, 
in analyzing the foregoing statements, we 
were reminded of the action of Pan 
American Airways approximately 8 
months ago when 146 trained, experi- 
enced, proficient air line pilots, nearly 
all World War II air fighter and bomber 
pilots, each representing an investment 
of probably $100,000.00, or more, to the 
United States taxpayer in terms of mili- 
tary defense, were preemptorily fur- 
loughed despite all of the efforts of the 
Pan American pilots and the Air Line 
Pilots Association to prevent such a 
furlough. It was pointed out to the 
company, during the discussions pre- 
ceding this furlough, that to sever 
these men from their connection with 
the air line would strike a telling blow 
at our national preparedness. The Pan 
American pilots offered to bear most 
of the financial burden to keep these men 
in service and available to Pan American 
Airways and to the National Defense. 
This offer the company refused. 


Now, but a few months hence, we are 
faced with another National Emergency 
and the country is in real need of 
experienced, proficient transport pilots. 
Pan American Airways is making an all- 
out effort to recall the furloughed men 
and to secure additional qualified pilots. 
Whether or not the delay in securing an 
adequate supply of pilots will jeopardize 
our military effort is a serious question. 
The events of the past month have dem- 
onstrated conclusively the wisdom of the 
arguments which the Association has 
always made for keeping the air line 
pilots in service and in top level training. 


It is one thing to report to the stock- 
holders in glowing terms that “our coun- 
try’s merchant air fleet is a vital second 
line to national defense. What our mer- 
chant marine is to the Navy, our civil 
air transport is to airpower,”’ but an- 
other to practice what is so glowingly 
preached. And many persons believe that 
the time has come and, in fact, has long 
passed, we mean the time when both the 
air carriers and the regulatory agency, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, should turn 
to page 29 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and read Section 406, paragraph B, and 
we quote: “to maintain and continue the 
development of air transportation to the 
extent and the character and quality re- 
quired for the commerce of the United 
States for postal service and the National 
Defense.” 


The good old game “politics” is a won- 
derful pastime and all of us are, to 
some degree, politicians. But when we 
get our noses so deeply in “business as 
usual” that we become blinded to the 
mandates of Congress, it’s high time that 
the taxpayers begin counting noses. 





1950 CONVENTION 
NOTICE 


The Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots Asgo- 
ciation will be held October 31 
(Tuesday) to November 4 (Satur- 
day), 1950, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 
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WHOOSSH!!! 


The new Navy surface-to-air guided mis- 
sile, Lark. is shown being launched at 
the Naval air missile test center, Point 
Mugu, California, where development test- 
ing of this type of armament is in prog- 
ress. The guided rocket is powered by a 
liquid rocket engine. The smoke trails 
visible in the picture are from booster 
rockets used to accelerate the missle up 
to its flying speed. which is, for security 
reasons, unreported, but nevertheless ter- 
rific. The booster rockets operate on the 
same general principle as the Jet Assist 
Take-Off (JATO) units used to accelerate 
the take-off of conventional airplanes. 








Long Pause, Then... 


You’d just about have to be an 
ALPA charter member to remember 
the days when flying weather was 
predicted by rheumatic twinges, 
mackerel skies, other pilots fresh in 
from other runs, and just plain 
hunches. E. Hamilton Lee, who re- 
tired as a United Air Lines captain 
on June 9, 1949, after 36 years of fly- 
-ing, comes in that category. In the 
days when he was flying the U. S. 
mail, “Ham” would make long-dis- 
tance calls to get weather informa- 
tion along his intended route. On one 
such call a farmer’s wife answered: 

“How’s the weather out there,” he 
asked. 

“All right, I guess.” 

“Any fog?” 

“Nope.” 

“Rain?” 

“Nope.” 

“What’s the temperature?” 

“Jest a minute, Ill see.” 

There was a long pause. Finally she 
returned to the phone. “Can’t make 
out the temperature. Blizzard’s cov- 
ered that thermometer with snow.” 
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More and Faster 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
never been without a schedule of work. 
The innumerable problems that fall on 
its executive staff have always been 
far above normal. The last six months, 
however, have broken all records. The 
tempo of ALPA’s “must” projects is like 
@ never-ending, constantly intensify- 
ing flood. 

The greatest mayor that New York 
ever had, the late Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia, once said to ALPA’s president when 
he was first elected, nearly 20 years ago: 
“You will find that the type of job you 
are now embarking on will soon roll 
into more problems than you will have 
time to cope with.” He added with em- 
phasis, “Rule one is to learn to leave 
your worries in the office and not take 
them to bed with you, and the second 
rule is to do the most important things 
first.” 


The fast tempo of ALPA activities 
has not stopped at Headquarters. It has 
rolled into the field, and, with very 
rare exceptions, the local chairmen, the 
safety representatives, the Washington 
office, the field offices, and ALPA’s re- 
gional vice presidents, are up to their 
chins in work. The Korean communist 
war hasn’t helped. It has just about 
doubled the work load. Bad legislation 
in Washington has been a problem too. 

All these things notwithstanding, 
things are going great, even though 
they are going fast. ALPA’s new Head- 
quarters building is in its final stages, 
where every job is a particular job, and 
must be done right and needs constant 
inspections. When it’s all said and 
done, hard work keeps people out of 
mischief and brings to mind the story 
about the farmer and his newly em- 
ployed hired man. Soon thereafter, the 





ON THE TARGET 


In World War II, there were many 
things that brought victory. But that 
victory would have been much further 
away and Adolf would not have thrown 
in the sponge so soon had it not been 
for the effectiveness of heavy bom- 
bardment. When the whole story is told, 
it is not unlikely that history will 
repeat itself in the Korean war. The 
destructive powers of heavy bombard- 
ment have not even today been fully 
realized except by the ones who have 
been bombed. This air view shows the 
damage being done to the Wonson Oil 
Refinery by air carrier force planes of 
the 7th Fleet. The date on the aerial 
photograph was July 18, 1950. 





new man came to the farmer and 
grumbled about the work. The farmer 
said, “What did you come here for?” 
The reply was, “I came to work.” The 
farmer commented dryly, “Then what’s 
the complaint?” 





om 





AND ISN’T THIS A MIGHTY PLEASANT SIGHT? | 


Acres and acres of flat desert ground at the Davis-Monthan Field are covered 


with stored warbirds. 


A few in the foreground have not been sprayed with a 


“Cocoon,” but the rest have a bright covering of aluminum paint over their plastic 


coats to keep off the heat of the sun. 


For future security, armament of this type 


should be doubled and tripled, and there should be constructed vast underground, 
atomic bomb-proof hangars for housing planes, pilots, and all necessary supplement- 
ing personnel and equipment, ready to strike at a moment’s notice in the interest of 
peace. This would be the greatest insurance policy that could possibly be created 


to establish and maintain peace. 
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CLIMB-OUT PERFORMANCE LACKING 

In the February, 1950 issue of the AIR LINE PILOT‘, the 
Technically Speaking column explained in detail the aarp 
and goals of the ALPA-CAA program for testing the DC-4 for 
“T” Category operation. In that article, it was noted that peal 
had been completed for continuing the DC-4 “T” Category tests 
during hot, humid, midsummer day conditions. 

In accordance with these plans, on July 12 through July 
20, a group of CAA, ALPA, and ATA engineering representa- 
tives met at Oklahoma City to continue the testing program... 


a Far el the Air Line Pilots Association were Captain R. A. Stone, UAL; 
eo tains M. C. Garlow, P. F. Koehn, J. C. Trevor, Capital; Captain H. B. Cox 
Captain Charles Quinn, C @ S$; and Captains G. E. Greiner and C. R. 
Huss, EAL. ~ Engineering & Air Safety Department representatives, 
G. ‘Linnert and C. Eck, also attended. The CAA was represented Bg R. B. 
Maloy L J. Borges, R B. Meyersburg, H. Weeks, T. Hollingsworth, Sharp, 
D. aker, N. H. Rudasill, H. Faller, Cliff Noeller, and E. "tenheldt’ The 
carriers were represented by ‘Captain G. Brink, AA Captain R. Vinal, PAA; 
Captain Dan Hughes, Braniff; and Captain G. Thomas, EAL 
New Orleans, Louisiana, was selected for hot humid testing 


conditions. Numerous tests were run also at Fort Worth, 
Texas and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. In all, fifty take-off 
tests were accomplished and the data derived is now in the 
process of being analyzed. In the interim, until the complete 
data is available, it will be helpful to review the tests and what 
they confirm. A pictorial analysis of the tests is reproduced 
on this page. 

Under standard conditions the “T’” Category airplane is 
required to be able to lose the most critical engine at V1 
speed and continue take-off so as to pass over the 50 foot 
obstacle at the end of the measured required runway length. 
From previous testing in January, the data indicated that 
standard condition operations did not present a serious prob- 
lem. The DC-4 under standard conditions meets the “T” cate- 
gory requirements. 

In midsummer July, however, the results were different. 
There were fifty take-offs conducted under temperature con- 
ditions up to 92° F. and the humidity ranged up to a vapor 
pressure of .875 inches of mercury. A number of ALPA, ATA, 
and CAA pilots participated in the testing and a number of 
techniques were investigated. The results showed that the 
combination of high temperature and high humidity results 


in a dangerous condition which is not compensated for ade- 
quately by the present temperature accountability regulations. 
The present CAR cover only about 50% of the actual tem- 
perature effect and only up to the 50 foot obstacle point. As 
might be expected, the distances cleared at the 50 foot obstacle 
point were not 50 feet on a hot humid day, but considerably less 
depending on the temperature and humidity. As is usually the 
case, extremely high temperature and humidity were not in- 
vestigated because there were no such conditions during the 
time the tests were being conducted. The trend of results in- 
dicated that DC-4 performance would be very critical under 
conditions of extremely high temperature and humidity. 

It might be asked if this 50 foot obstacle point is the weak- 
est link in the “T” Category picture. The consensus of the 
people who witnessed the tests indicates that the weakest 
point in the performance chain is not at the 50 foot obstacle 
point, but within approximately 60 seconds beyond the end 
of the runway where temperature accountability and humidity 
are not taken into consideration by present regulations. The 
general results which were experienced under the conditions of 
tests (about 90° temperature and .8” of mercury vapor pres- 
sure) was that 40% decrease in climb performance for the first 
minute of climb was realized. It is apparent that the danger 
from a performance standpoint is very real in about the first 
minute of climb, since it is at this point that trees, smoke- 
stacks and other obstructions must be cleared. Performance 
deterioration of a similar magnitude was also experienced at 
the 50 foot point. 


With the above general results in mind, it would be well 
to consider carefully the effects of temperature and humidity 
on the top gross weights or maximum operating loads. The 
prime consideration is how far can the “T’” Category rules be 
stretched before encountering serious trouble in the form of 
an accident. 

Our present operating rules define “standard air’ as 
perfectly dry air; this condition is not found in nature’s air, 
and therefore, is unrealistic. The CAA has recognized this fact 
and presently has a proposal before the CAB for adoption 
which will change the standard humidity figure for perform- 
ance calculations to at least .4 of an inch of mercury vapor 
pressure. This is a step in the right direction, but it will not 
adequately compensate for vapor pressures above .4 of an inch 
of mercury. 

The above proposed regulation will assist all air line 
operations from a humidity accountability standpoint, but it is 
not adequate for operations conducted in a high humidity 
atmosphere. Any time the humidity increases above .4 of an 
inch of mercury pressure, the legal correction would not be 
sufficient to compensate for the loss in performance due to 
humidity. When the vapor pressure increases above .8 of an 
inch mercury, it can be seen that the correction is less than 
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Knots Instead of MPH 
After July 1, 1952 


A recent announcement by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration indicates 
that the CAA will express speeds in 
knots and distances in nautical miles 
after July 1, 1952, in-accordance with 
the standards established by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 

Starting on that date, air traffic con- 
trollers will use knots and nautical 
miles in all communications with air- 
craft. 

A nautical mile is 6,080 feet, com- 
pared with 5,280 feet for a statute mile. 
Thirty-eight statute miles equal 33 nau- 
tical miles. Basically, a nautical mile is 
one minute of arc on a great circle, 
making it easier to solve navigational 
problems in terms of nautical miles. 
Air speed indicators and other cockpit 
instruments will be converted to knots 
from miles per hour by substituting a 
new dial. 

The date of July 1, 1952, was selected 
for the changeover to provide a suffi- 
cient period for education and adjust- 
ment. An educational program for all 
persons connected with civil aviation is 
being contemplated. 














50% of the needed humidity compensa- 
tion factor. It so happens that when 
the humidity is at its highest the tem- 
perature is also very high which causes 
a compounding of performance loss. 
Presently we have 50% temperature ac- 
countability. The greatest deficiency in 
the operating usefulness of our present 
temperature accountability factor is 
found when the temperature is the high- 
est and when the need is the greatest. 
For example, if the temperature requires 
one unit correction for full temperature 
accountability, then approximately .5 of 
a unit actual accountability would be 
required by present regulations. At a 
higher temperature, 10 units of correc- 
tion for full temperature accountability 
is needed which requires approximately 
5 units of actual accountability by 
present regulations. It can be seen that 
the difference in unaccounted-for-tem- 
perature grows as the temperature in- 
creases. Presently we have no humidity 
accountability and therefore the growth 
in humidity compensation needed is a 
straight line variable which would only 
be slightly reduced under the presently 
proposed rules. 

To further point out the seriousness 
of temperature and humidity losses, it 
can be said that under some high hu- 
midity and high temperature conditions 
10% power loss and 10% loss of lift 
can be attributable to temperature 
and humidity factors. What does all this 
prove? It goes far to prove that the 
marginal performance pilots have been 
reporting under high humidity condi- 
tions have finally been supported by 
actual ALPA-sponsored tests. The DC- 
4, while it has never been considered the 
most critical airplane in operation to- 
day, has lent credence to the air line 
pilots’ belief that by actual tests, other 
“T” Category airplanes of higher wing 
loading design and higher stall speeds 
would prove considerably more critical. 
If we are to have the same performance 
of our aircraft under hot humid con- 
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—And They Discussed Security Problems 
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In World War II, there were many labor-management conferences. It was at 
these kinds of gatherings that the unbeatable management-labor team was created 
that working together brought a prompt, decisive end to the last world conflict. 
Irrespective of the pro’s and con’s, it remained for the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to establish the first really productive and workable cooperation between 
management and labor. As is evidenced by the picture, President Truman is following 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. Here, Chairman W. Stuart Symington, head of 
the National Security Resources Board, and Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin, meet with 
the country’s upper level labor leaders, respecting Korean War problems generally 
and in particular emergency controls. (Il. to r.) George Harrison, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; William Green, President of the AFL; Sec. Tobin; 
Symington; John Owens, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers; Walter 
Reuther, President of the United Auto Workers, and G. E. Leighty, Chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives Assn. 





ditions that we presently experience 
under standard conditions, it follows 
there will have to be changes in our 
air line equipment operating rules. 

The words in this brief article are on 
a very important subject. It is entirely 
possible that certain air line pilots may 
have had experiences which, if reported, 


will add materially to the business of 
creating safer operating rules for hot, 
humid day take-offs, and under one 
engine-inoperative conditions. ALPA’s 
Engineering & Air Safety Department 
will welcome hearing from anyone who 
has anything to contribute on the sub- 
ject. 





—And They Discussed Emergency Controls 






Following the pattern established by the Administration, of meeting with both 
the leaders of industry and labor, here Secretary Symington confers with the coun- 
try’s outstanding business leaders. The principal topic was the responsibility of vast 
business enterprises respecting mobilization to stop the cold, ruthless march of com- 
munism to fashion a strait jacket for all the world. 
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This Is a Rare Sight 


Here is a rare shot of an aerial rarity. Four North American F-86 “Sabres” 


leave a picturesque smoke trail as they take off in perfect formation. They are a 
part of the 8lst fighter-interceptor wing based at Larson Air Force Base at Moses 
Lake. Normally only two of the high speed jets take off abreast. Here they are 
operating four abreast. Note the two planes with their wheels retracted and the other 
two in the process of the actual retracting operation. 








Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 











CANCER CAUSE UNKNOWN 


Unfortunately, the cause of cancer is not 
known. It is even likely that there are sev- 
eral causes. But, as research continues in 
various forms, as more knowledge is accu- 
mulated, it is to be hoped that the cause 
of cancer will ultimately be determined. 

It is known that cancer is a curable disease, 
provided it is recognized sufficiently early. 
There are some cancers that do not fall into 


$1 ,000,000,000,000 








~4 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, or ‘‘Cap- 
tain Eddie” as he is known to his many 
friends in the air line industry, addressed 
the Town Hall meeting in Los Angeles 
on July 11. The famous pioneer air- 
man and Number One Ace of World 
War I, organizer and president of East- 
ern Air Lines, warned that America is 
on the verge of another world war. He 
declared that a global war would cost 
one thousand billion dollars and would 
ruin the nation and the world econom- 
ically. We agree, “Captain Eddie,” that 
a third world war would bend us very 
much out of shape, but Americans being 
what they are, will stand the bend with- 
out breaking. It is an exceptionally good 
picture of the old warrior, who knows 
whereof he speaks, and while others 
fiddle, he continues to build one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, air line net- 
work in the whole world. 
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this classification, but they are rare excep- 
tions. 

Why is this? Principally because people 
ignore the warning signals that indicate a 
possibility of cancer, thus permitting the con- 
dition to spread throughout the body. 

There are seven clues or danger signals to 
the presence ef cancer: any sore that does not 
heal, a lump or thickening in the breast or 
elsewhere, unusual bleeding or discharge, any 
change in a wart or mole, persistent indiges- 
tion or difficulty in swallowing, persistent 
hoarseness or cough, and any change in nor- 
mal bowel habits. 

Cancer attacks quietly. Outside the tell- 
tale danger signals no pain is felt. A normal 
cell in the body, through some unknown 
actions, becomes a cancer cell. The cancer 
cell splits and becomes two cancer cells—and 
so on until the disease, if permitted to go 
undetected and uncurbed, spreads into dif- 
ferent sections of the body. 

It is only when cell after cell has been 
affected, resulting in metastases or spreading 
and destruction of tissue that pain is a com- 
plaint. 

Cancer does not favor sex. Exclusive of 
cancer of the breast, which takes the lives of 
some 15,000 women annually, more men die 
of cancer than women. Children are not im- 
mune, because one and a half per cent of all 
eancer deaths are in the age greup from birth 
to 14 years. 

Interest in your own self-preservation 
should lead you to your physician for a care- 
ful physical examination. Let your physician 
check every possibility for the presence of the 
disease. Let him look for cancer. 

If detected in the initial stages of develop- 
ment, cancer is curable. Surgery, x-ray and 
radium are the three acknowledged curative 
procedures. Remember this, so that you can 
avoid the ‘‘cure” labeled by quacks and others 
who prey upon the public. 

When the cause of cancer is known, it will 
be announced to the world, so beware of the 
quacks who announce the cause to be their 
secret knowledge. Also avoid serums, vaccines, 
caustic pastes and herb mixtures which are 
alleged cures for the dread disease. 

Today medicine has ways and means of 
establishing positive diagnosis of cancer. How 
much better to find out—than to suffer silent- 
ly with your suspicions. Trust your physician, 
for his decision may be—it isn’t cancer at all. 





UNCLE SAM NEEDS PILOTS 
SEA U.S.ARMY 
FLYING CADET 








Blue Angels 
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The Navy's Blue Angels jet circus ily 
together in combat. Probably a more fit- 
ting name would be “Hell's Angels.” The 
Navy jet fighter exhibition team has been 
ordered to a combat-ready status and is 
destined to an unnamed west coast sta- 
tion for re-assignment to the fleet’s Ko- 
rean operation. The team consists of four 
flight instructors who perform precision 
flying in their spare time. What a pas- 
time. Precision flying of this kind requires 
superb skill, daring, and perfect, ultra- 
split-second decision flying that is com- 
pletely uncanny and can be regarded 
only with awe. 





LISTENS 





Defense Secretary Louis Johnson is a 
busy man these days. Here he listens 
to President Truman’s address to the na- 
tion on the night of July 19, 1950. Sec- 
retary Johnson joined numerous other 
cabinet members to hear the Chief Exec- 
utive call for a united “steady effort” 
to win out in Korea. Secretary Johnson 
has been the brunt of all forms of brick 
bats and Monday morning quarterback- 
ing, and that’s about what it amounts 
to— Monday morning quarterbacking. 
No single person would be wise enough 
or clairvoyant enough to be able to see 
all the things ahead that will happen, 
except, of course, a politician running 
for the other fellow’s office. They know 
everything. 
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TO COMBAT 





Private Rolie Jordan of North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., rests at an air base in Japan 
alongside his machine gun as he waits 


for airlift transportation into Korea for 
combat. He is typical of our young, high 
caliber fighting men. They are in a tough 
war—a war against a brutal, brainless, 
arrogant, stupid, but nevertheless blood- 
thirsty enemy. When our boys like this 
one are captured, the communists tie 
their hands behind their backs and shoot 
them in the face. That is the new order— 
bloody Joe’s order. That is communism 
unmasked. (For the evidence, see picture 
on editorial page.) 





Ten Ways to Wreck ALPA 


The old adage—“Many a truth is 
spoken in jest”—is often true. Here is 
another example. The following “Ten 
Ways to Wreck ALPA” was sent in by 
Copilot L. A. Murchan. Congratulations, 
friend. You're bowling down the right 
alley, L. A.—but good. 


1. Don’t pay your DUES! 

2. If you do have to pay—make them 

wait six to nine months. Who can 

tell—maybe they will get tired of 
sending you notices. 

Never go to a meeting! 

. If you do go—always sit back and 
belittle the efforts of your chairman, 
all committees, and Headquarters. 

5. When asked to serve on commit- 

tees always refuse—you can al- 
ways think up some lame excuse. 

6. Don’t speak up at meetings, but 

wait until it is over and buttonhole 
as many as you can afterwards 
and tell them how the Local Coun- 
cil, Master Council, and the organ- 
ization generally should be run. 

7. Don’t pay any attention to the de- 

cisions reached by the majority; 
unless, of course, it suits your con- 


PP 


venience. 

8. Above all don’t clear anything 
through Headquarters or your 
chairman. 


9. Wait until you are in a mess over 
your head before calling in the 
Association and then dare them to 
straighten it out; after all they have 
nothing else to do. And if you get 
into really serious trouble, hand 
the company your resignation and 
then file a grievance. 

10. At all times conduct yourself in 
such a manner as to reflect dis- 
credit on the profession. 
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THIS TIME IT HAPPENED 


Apparently the descriptive expression, 
any other similar pattern of speech. 


‘‘bull in a china shop,"’ is used more often than 
It is usually an apropos way of describing what people 


do when they get either too much power or too much money or too much sudden success. 


There are many in this category in our still-in-its-growing-pains air line trans 


rtation in- 


dustry. People who by some peculiar quirk of something or other suddenly find themselves in 


a position o 
ribbon counters are typical “bulls in china 
shops,”"’ and what they don’t ruin they—well, 
suppose you finish the sentence. 

Here is illustrated exactly how a bull appears 
in a china shop. The name of the bull is 
Madersfield Champion, a four-year-old prize red 
Ayrshire, that got into a china shop in Wor- 
cester, England. It happened on July 8, 1950. 
But that’s not the whole story. He was put 
into the china shop for a documentary film 
about porcelain, but believe it or not, he just 
stood around appraising the ware; that is, until 
his girl friend Freda appeared on the scene. 
Immediately, an argument ensued. Apparently 
they couldn't agree as to what to buy for Aunt 
Hattie, to say nothing of what happened to the 
porcelain, and the cameras got exactly what 
everyone was waiting for, and here it is. And 
speaking of action shots, note the crockery com- 
ing off the edge of the table and headed for 
the floor. 





power and influence and more money than they could ever have made at the 


ke 


a 


DUNK AGAIN 


One accustomed to sticking his oversized nose into everything, 


—— Benson. 
the fray on the side of the Schnozzle. She's 
holding the big sinker. Now for the surprise. 
You’d never have guessed it, would you? The 
Dunking Association boasts an _ International 
membership of some 3,000,000 coffee-dribbling 
members, and if everyone was a member who 
dunks in his coffee—well, the number would 
look ilike the war debt when we get through 
with—what are we now in—World War III, we 
believe. World Wars IV, V. VI, VII and VIII 
will be coming up shortly. Hold the wire. 


IT’S A CRIME—OR IS IT? 


The editor of the AIR LINE PILOT in 
days long past was one time accused of run- 
ning too, many pictures of pretty girls. The 
old gray fox smiled slyly and said, ‘‘Who 
is so dead, so unappreciative, as not to ad- 
mire a beautiful rose. Certainly, nobody 
would pass by a beautiful flower without evi- 
dencing appreciation of the finer things in 
life. What can be likened more pleasantly 
and more realistically to the beauty of a 
flower than the beauty of a beautiful girl? 
The answer is nothing. And if my critics are 
critical, tell them to make the most of it." 
Anyway, this picture isn’t of a beautiful girl, 
unless, of course, you are beautiful-girl- 
minded. It’s of a new holster fashion for 
lady sheriffs. The fashion was introduced by 
Clark County’s new deputy sheriff, Marie 
Wilson. The blonde screen beauty law en- 
forcer was sworn in during her recent visit 
to the western city, Las Vegas, where her 


latest pic- 
ture, ‘‘My 
Friend 


Irma Goes 
West,"’ was 
premiered. 
Ah, any day 
now we can 
look for a 
big crime 
wave in 


Los An- 
geles. And 
tut tut 


boys, no 
forced 
landings in 

Vegas. 
Or perhaps 
that would 


grievance 
hearing. 
Anyway. 
the thought 
is a pleas- 
ant one. 


famous comedian Jimmy 
Durante pops his proboscis through a giant doughnut in Los Angeles this month to announce 
his candidacy in the coming presidential election of the National Dunking Association. Running 
against the great Schnozzle in this world-shaking political contest is Marie Wilson and Actor 


Learning of such formidable opposition, actress Cleo Moore immediately joined 





THE ONLY ONE 


Ah! Another beautiful girl. We're going 
to get the letters this time for sure protesting 
that the AIR LINE PILOT is going sexy. 
There is a beautiful song which goes, we 
believe. something like the following: ‘‘You're 
the Only One,”’ etc., etc.—but wait a minute, 
we're wandering off the beam, We are here 
not discussing songs. The subject is typing 
music for songs, and it’s truly a —. tem 
for the ‘‘Imagine That’’ column. It the 
only machine of its kind in the world. 
types music symbols on sheet music, 
ing the place of the traditional slow, time- 
consum- 
ing han d- 
letter- 
ing tech- 
nique. 
The beau- 
tiful model 
that dem- 
onstrates 
the first 
music type- 
writer is 
Amilee 
Thompson, 
21, of Chi- 
cago, a 
pro fes- 
sional 
model. And 
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Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, HW. C._—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hlurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, t1. C.—UAL 
Mills, Artiur—Braniff 
Mitchell, 11. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, Jolin—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J—AA 
Thompson, J. J—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd —UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bales, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 








Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 


Clayton, R. C—C&S 


Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J—AA 
Kennedy, V. G—TWA 





Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C.—NWA 
Livermore, Joo—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service Stiller, H. A.—AA 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A-—TWA 
Noe, E. J—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie —PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 

Pell, J. N.—PCA 

Perry, J. A-—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.i—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAI 
Proebstle, Ray—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 


oner, S. E.—AA 
a J. E—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 


Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, ye 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 


Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E..—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 


& 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Charles W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 

Chiappi no, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 

Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Pigg J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L_—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 







Peterson, J. M_—NWA 
Pheips, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. M. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. G. 
Latz, W. G. 

Leak, E. L. 
Little, R. J. 
Lorber, C. A. 
Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser E. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. a 
Steen, ok. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Aistyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 








